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NOTES ON SOME LAND SHELLS COLLECTED AT 
MUCH HADHAM, HERTS. 


By G. T. Rope. 


Tue neighbourhood of Much Hadham, in Hertfordshire, if not 
already worked out, would, I think, prove an excellent hunting- 
ground for conchologists. After a good rain, the abundance of 
land snails to be seen in some spots is truly astonishing, some of 
the hedge-banks being almost covered with them. 

During a month’s sojourn there last June, in which I had 
no time to make anything like a strict search, I noticed the 
following species :— 

Helix pomatia.—Not being aware of the time that this fine 
species occurred in the immediate neighbourhood, I was much 
pleased at “ meeting” a large and handsome adult crawling on a 
footpath in a field between Hadham and Standon. 

H. aspersa.—Numerous, of good size, and well developed. 

H. nemoralis.—Tolerably common, but far less numerous than 
the next species. One bandless specimen was of a nearly uniform 
olive-brown tint, inclining to lilac, or pale purple, and becoming 
a rich tawny colour towards the lip. 

HT. hortensis. — Remarkably abundant, and showing endless 
variety both as to ground-colour and banding. One of the most 
beautiful varieties, of common occurrence here, has a neat 
compact and rather small shell, of a delicate salmun colour 
throughout, without bands; some individuals inclining more or 
less to amber-yellow, others to a bright rosy tint, or again toa 
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chestnut-red, while some shells, especially when wet, make no 
very distant approach to scarlet. This variety and the var. 
hybrida—which also occurs here—appear to pass into each other 
by insensible gradations. The form possessing colourless bands 
is far from uncommon; some have the bands coloured for a small 
part of their length. 

H. arbustorum.—Numerous in low ground close to the town ; 
of good average size, and both with and without the band. 

H. cantiana.— The commonest roadside snail, except after 
_ heavy rains, when H. hortensis exceeds it in numbers. Many 
specimens might, I think, be referred to the var. rubescens. 

H. rufescens.—Common near Much Hadham and Widford. 

H. concinna.—Common. 

H. hispida.—Noticed several examples on hedge-banks. 

H. virgata.—Not observed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hadham, but near the curious old town of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
a few miles over the Essex border, it was fairly common by the 
roadside. | 

H. ericetorum.—Only noticed in one spot—a grassy bank by 
the side of the road leading from Much Hadham to Bishop's 
Stortford. It seemed to be fairly numerous, but confined 
apparently to a very small area. 

Cyclostoma elegans.—Occurs on a few steep banks, almost 
within the town of Much Hadham. 

The genus Zonites seems to be well represented, being 
especially abundant at the bottom of the deep dry ditches, 
thickly overgrown with bushes, which border some of the lanes 
and by-roads, and form a pleasing feature in the landscape; but 
of this and various other genera, comprising the smaller snails, 
such as Pupa, Vertigo, Clausilia, &c., 1 can say nothing, having 
had no time to devote to them. 

Arion ater can hardly be passed over without notice, as it is 
here very abundant. Every specimen met with was of an intense 


black. 


Succinea elegans occurs about the margin of oiade t in the 
neighbourhood. 

Of water snails, I only saw Bythinia tentaculata, Physa 
fontinalis, Limnea peregra, L. stagnalis, and L. truncatula; but 
no doubt a careful search would reveal many more species bot 

of land and water shells. 
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The big double hedges, with a ditch between them, seemed 
to be much appreciated by the Common Whitethroat, whose 
scolding note assailed the ear on all sides. On one occasion 
I was sheltering from a shower in a deep dry ditch or water- 
course, completely closed in from ‘above by thick hedges on both 
sides, and, happening to look up, caught sight of the black head 
and bright eye of a hen Bullfinch within a few feet of my head. 
She was sitting on a very slightly-built nest in a blackthorn- 
bush, and I had the satisfaction of effecting a stealthy retreat 


without disturbing her. So well was the nest concealed from 
above, that there seemed a good chance of its escaping the 
prying eyes of the birdsnesting schoolboy. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM REDCAR ror 1891-92. 
By T. H. Newson anp Frank 


As is usually the case, immediately the close-season com- 
menced in March, immense flocks of Golden Plover congregated 
on the low lands along the coast line, being brought hither by a 
strong N.E. gale and snow-storm on the 8th March. Numerous 
Wood Pigeons appeared at the same time, driven down, no doubt, 
by the same inclement elements. Snow continued to fall till the 
llth, causing a keen competition among the small birds for the 
scant supply of available food; but by the 13th the fields were 
again clear of snow. On the 20th, the first Wheatears and 
Whinchats made their appearance, and there was a northward 
movement of Pied Wagtails. 

On April lst, a Red-necked Grebe and three Red-throated 
Divers, in full plumage, were seen disporting themselves near 
! East Scar. Early in this month Cormorants, which desert this 
district in winter, were observed passing to and fro, between the 
| cliffs south of Huntcliffe and the Tees-mouth, on their matutinal 

fishing expeditions. On the morning of the 8th a strong easterly 
gale, with rain, was blowing, and several Woodcocks were on the 
sand-hills, doubtless awaiting a favourable opportunity for crossing 
the sea on their return to the breeding haunts in the North of 
Europe. The easterly winds prevailed right up to the 13th, with 
unabated force, thereby creating a great increase in the death-rate 
of Puffins and Guillemots, many specimens of both species being | 
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washed ashore, the former in their winter dress, whilst the latter 
had assumed the brown head and neck indicative of the breeding 
plumage. On the 22nd a solitary Shore Lark was noticed picking 
amongst the grass opposite the Fishermen’s Square. For the next 
few days the weather continued fine, and on the 27th Swallows, 
House Martins, and Sand Martins arrived in considerable 
numbers, whilst Ring Ouzels were also reported from the moors 
in Cleveland. On the 30th a Land Rail was picked up in a field 


near Guisbro’, Several recently formed nests of the Ring De 


were found at the Tees-mouth on the 28th, and by the 3rd of May 
one of them contained its full complement of four eggs. The 
first nest of the Redshank, with four eggs, was reported on the 
10th. On the 3rd the cheery note of the Sedge Warbler was 
heard, and some of the birds were seen in the fields adjvining the 
coast. On the same day several Terns, probably S. nacrura, 
were seen out at sea, migrating north-west. 

Very little of interest to ornithologists was reported during 
June; but towards the end of July a few Whimbrels were to be 
seen, invariably the first of the autumn visitants to our shores; 
even as early as the first week in July they have been known to 
frequent the Tees-mouth. On the 3lst a Fulmar Petrel was 
washed ashore on the Coatham sands, having evidently died 
ut sea. 

On August 7th the shrill, wild notes of the Curlews were 
heard as they passed overhead at dark; and again, on the 13th, 
hosts of shore birds disturbed the nocturnal calm by their loud 
and frequent calls. ‘The following day small flocks of Knots 
were dispersed here and there along the sands around the Tees- 
mouth. On the 2lst a Knot, with chestnut breast, and a Green- 
shank were shot, and adult Sanderlings, with some immature 
L'urnstones, put in an appearance. The first Bar-tailed Godwit 
was kilied on the 29th. 

As September came in there was an abundance of shore-birds 
of the usual kinds; another Greenshank was shot on the 3rd. 
On the 10th, whilst out in a boat about 300 yards from the shore, 
a small flock of birds passed over the sands; they were called 
within gunshot and two were procured, which proved to be Pigmy 
Curlews. During this and the two following days there were 
great numbers of Sandwich Terns, adult as well as immature, 
passing from N.W. to S.E., and evidently bent on reaching more 
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southerly and warmer climes with the least possible delay, for 
they did not exhibit any of the piscatorial habits of their Common 
and Arctic cousins, but flew straight onwards. For several days 
Richardson’s Skuas had been frequenting the Tees Bay in con- 
siderable numbers, and on the 12th forty or fifty, comprising both 
the adult dark and light-breasted varieties, were seen engaged in 
their piratical pursuits of the poor unfortunate Terns which were 
feeding on the herring “‘sile.” The Skuas generally hunted in ____ 

pairs, and occasionally one of each form would be noticed engaged 
inachase. Rain accompanied the equinoctial gales which raged 
on the 20th and following days. Flocks of ducks passed on the 
2ist, and a Velvet Scoter was shot while flying over the sands 
near the Breakwater. 

On October Ist, a Fork-tailed Petrel was captured by a cat, 
and brought into the kitchen of Easby Hall; there is but little 
doubt that it had been blown across from the opposite coast by 
the severe gales which brought so many of these little ocean 
wanderers under the observation of naturalists on the western 
shores of our islands, as reported at the time in ‘ The Field.’ So 
far as records show, this is but the second reported occurrence of 
this Petrel in Cleveland within the past forty years. Southerly 
winds, with heavy rain at intervals, commenced on the 6th, and 

continued for a few days, during which flocks of ducks and larks 
were constantly passing; a Short-eared Owl was also seen crossing 
over from the sea. On the 12th Hooded Crows and Peewits 
appeared, and fresh visitants kept coming in till the 2lst, on 
which day there was an unusually great migratory “rush”: from 
early dawn till late in the afternoon thousands upon thousands 
of birds kept crossing inland from the sea; the flocks consisted 
chiefly of Thrushes, Redwings, Fieldfares, Chaffinches, Larks, 
Peewits, and Hooded Crows, interspersed at intervals with a few 
Snow Buntings, while out at sea dueks were seen migrating to 
the N.W. ‘This mighty influx diminished on the 22nd, although 
~ every day for a week or So the tide of migration flowed. On the 
16th a Little Grebe sought refuge on the railway-station platform, 
from a strong S.W. gale that was blowing, and was promptly 
captured by the watchful policeman on duty. Three Ruffs were 
seen in a field near Redcar, and one—an immature example—was 
Shot. On the 23rd a Red-necked Phalarope was picked up on the 
sands near the ‘ees-mouth; this is the first specimen we have 
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seen in the flesh here. On the 25th a Redcar pilot captured a 
Great Grey Shrike about three miles off at sea; it was evidently 
in an exhausted condition, and alighted on the “ sheet,” where it 
remained until it was taken up. ‘Towards the end of the month 
frequent occurrences of Short-eared Owls were reported; one 
which was shot on the sand-hills had been feeding on Meadow 
_ Pipits, its claws being thickly matted-with the blood and feathers 
of its prey. A moderate N.W. wind was blowing on the 26th, 
and brought over several Woodcocks, two of which alighted on 
the sand-hills, where they were shot. Numerous Gannets and 
many flocks of Ducks were passing at sea. On the 29th and 
30th, E. wind, foggy, Hooded Crows and Larks, in large bodies, 
arrived. ‘The Hoodies are generally noticed in largest numbers 
during thick weather in October and November. Two Purple 
Sandpipers were feeding at the edge of the water on the shore 
east of Redcar on the 31st. 
| The early part of November was conspicuous for bad weather, 
and there was little to note till the 19th, when a Red-necked 
Grebe was shot off Redcar, and, the same day, Mussell, the 
Middlesbro’ taxidermist, had a Spotted Crake which had been 
shot on the marshes on the north side of the Tees. On the 16th 
and 2lst E. and N. winds prevailed, and large flocks of Snow 
Buntings passed. From the 18th to the 23rd we have to record 
the late stay of Swallows and House Martins, which were to be 
seen continually hawking about on the front and in the High 
Street. For full particulars reference may be made to Mr. J. E. 
Harting’s article on *‘ Belated Swallows” in ‘ The Field’ of 30th 
January, 1892. On the 26th three Eider Ducks were observed 
swimming near Redcar Pier: this bird is very rare with us, 
although it seems quite probable that, owing to the strict pro- 
tection in force at the Farne Islands, where it breeds abundantly, 
we may in the future have more opportunities of recording its 
occurrence on the Yorkshire coast. 

On December 18th an immature Great Northern Diver was 
shot at sea, and two flocks of Geese passed over. On the 26th a 
large number of Snow Buntings arrived; and again, on January 
2nd, 1892, during a N.W. gale, quite a multitude of Snow Buntings 
and Sky Larks migrated, coming in without intermission during 
the whole day. On the 7th, N.E. breeze and heavy snow, Red- 
wings and Fieldfares passed in large bodies to the N.W. Hosts 
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of adult and immature Common Gulls followed the same route 
on the 11th and 12th, stormy weather still prevailing. On the 
12th a fisherman “ brought down” an immature Glaucous Gull 
close to the east end of the town; and an adult Grey Phalarope 
was secured near the Tees-mouth. ‘The 24th, S.W. light breeze, 


witnessed the last arrival of winter-migrants, comprising Thrushes, 


Fieldfares, and Larks, while, a little after mid-day, a large flock 
of Peewits brought up the rear. 

On the 10th, 11th, and 12th of February we were attracted 
by the vast numbers of Kittiwakes about a mile out at sea, and 
rowed off to ascertain, if possible, the reason of this unusual 
assemblage of Gulls. Both east and west, for miles, as far as the 
eye could reach, their graceful, white-winged forms were to be 
seen, some busily engaged dipping into the water, and others, 
sweeping through the air, kept darting down to seize on some 
objects at the surface. ‘I'wo or three were shot, and it was found 
that their mouths contained a quantity of small crustacea, with 
which the whole sea seemed literally alive; afew days afterwards 
thousands of these were washed ashore by sea winds, and were 
strewn all along the edge of the shore, where they afforded 
plenteous food for the Starlings and other frequenters of the 
tidal line.* 

On the 18th a female Great Northern Diver was shot in the 
estuary, and a Fulmar was washed up on the beach on the 2lst. 
On the 26th two more Great Northern Divers and a Great Crested 
Grebe were seen near the Tees-mouth. 


* Several specimens of these Crustacea were collected and sent to 
Mr. W. D. Roebuck, who forwarded them to Canon Norman for identification. 
Subsequently Mr. Roebuck has written to say that Canon Norman has 
declared them to be Euthemisto compressa, a species not hitherto recorded 
from British seas. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM MID-HANTS ror 1892. 
By Surron A. Davies. 


J ANUARY. 


This month-was,on-the whole, a cold one, but little of interes 
occurred, On the 18th a fine pair of Bitterns, Botaurus stellaris, 
male and female, were shot at Stockbridge, and in the course of 
the last week two Curlews, Numenius arquata, were shot out of a — 
flock of seven at King’s Somborne. Towards the end of the 
month the weather became very mild, and most of the commoner 
birds began to sing. | 

Feprvary. 


On the Ist of this month Mr. Fisher saw a Hawfinch, 
Coccothraustes vulgaris, in a garden in Winchester; another bird 
cume into the hands of Mr. Chalkley, the local birdstuffer, in the 
course of the month, which had been shot at Otterbourne, while 
I myself saw one on the 15th. 

On the 2nd we visited Fisher’s Pond, one of the few pieces 
of water in this part of the county. The keeper told us that 
there had been very few ducks on the pond this winter; he had 
only seen one Teal and one Pochard. It is strange that the Teal 
should be so scarce with us; it has not yet been satisfactorily 
proved to have nested in Mid- Hants, though the Hon. H. A. Baring 
tells me that young birds are frequently to be seen on Alresford 
Pond in late summer, and Mr. W. H. Turle, of Newton Stacey, 
Stockbridge, says it certainly breeds on the Test, though he has 
not yet found the nest. 

On the 5th we witnessed a curious sight—a gathering of 
Partridges for pairing. Some dozen birds were assembled on a 
smooth patch of turf in a turnip-field; they were making a great 
noise, continually fighting, squabbling, and pursuing one another. 
After this date I saw no more coveys. On the lith Mr. Cobb 
reported the first twig-bearing Rook, and I saw a large hawk 
circling over Longwood Warren, which subsequently proved to 
be a Rough-legged Buzzard. On the 20th the migration of 
Golden Plovers began, and Mr. Cobb saw a small flock on the 
downs. On the 25th, the weather being very mild, a Blackbird 
began to build, but was eventually stopped by the snow at the — 
beginning of March. 
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Marcu. 


On the 5th we found a Stock Dove sitting on her eggs—a 
somewhat early date; and on the 6th the Black-headed Gulls, 
which visit us daily from Southampton Water from September to 
April, began to assume the dark brown hood. On this date we 
saw a flock of six grey geese feeding in a stubble-field on the 
downs; we could not determine their species. On the 7th 
Mr. Chalkley received a young male Peregrine, Falco peregrinus, 
shot near Stockbridge. On the 13th (as recorded in ‘ The, 
Zoologist’ for April, 1891, I found a Rough-legged Buzzard, 
Buteo lagopus, alive in a rabbit-trap, where I had seen a large 
hawk circling on Feb. 14th. On the 17th we found a second 
early Stock Dove’s nest. On the 19th the Peewits settled on the 
fields for the breeding season, and in walking over a turnip-field 
we picked up some half-dozen which had been killed by a weasel 
or stoat whilst roosting. On the 20th Chiffchaffs were singing 
loudly in the hedges. Rooks were rather later than usual in 
laying this year; only two nests, out of thirty, contained eggs, 
and two was the largest number of eggs found, on the 22nd. On 
this date the Willow Wrens arrived. On the 26th Mr. E. D. Luard, 
writing to ‘ The Field,’ reported a Swallow from Winchester. On 
the 27th Wheatears arrived, and we saw the last winter Snipe. 
A great number of Snipe remain to breed on Bransbury Common, 
near Stockbridge, and a few nest every year in the water-meadows 
near Alresford; but I cannot find any instance of their nesting 
at Winchester; they may occasionally do so at Fisher's Pond, 
where I have observed them late on in April. On the 30th, 
a correspondent of the ‘Hampshire Independent’ reported a 
Swallow from Romsey. 


APRIL. 


On the Ist I saw a Swallow above Fisher’s Pond. Ouly one 
pair of Coots had laid, and only two eggs were in the nest. I have 
found a clutch of nine eggs ‘‘ hard-set” as early as March 25th 
there. On the 3rd I found the first clutch of Peewit’s eggs. After 
the 6th the Gulls paid us no more regular visits; Mr. A. W. S. 
Fisher saw one Common Gull, Larus canus, on the 10th. Gulls 
are probably attracted to Winchester by the Sewage Farm, and 
the food it provides; they do not visit Stockbridge or Alresford 
at all regularly. It is strange that they should find it necessary 
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to return every evening to Southampton Water to roost. Small 
flocks may be seen flying down the Itchen valley every afternoon 
from 8 to 4 o'clock, by which time all have left the Sewage Farm 
and water-meadows. On the 7th I saw a House Martin, and 


Mr. Cobb also saw one at Fisher’s Pond. Whilst-walking- over 


the downs I observed a pair of Peewits behaving in a curious 
way, and by dint of careful stalking I managed to get near enough 
to observe them. The cock bird was standing motionless at 
about three yards from the hen, on the look out for danger; the 
hen, with her tail elevated, was crouching in a tuft of grass, and 
keeping up a continual upward motion with her breast, as if to 
shape the nest. Meanwhile she uttered a hissing noise, which 
exactly resembled the sound made by a Noctule. On going up 
to the place where she had been I found a well-formed nest. On 
the 10th the Tree Pipit arrived ; Mr. A. W.S. Fisher heard and saw 
the Nightingale in a small coppice on the downs. Nightingales 
are not common in the immediate neighhourhood of Winchester, 
because of the lack of places suited to their habits; but at 
Hursley Otterbourne and Colden Common they are numerous. 
Mr. Fisher also saw a flock of Golden Plover, and on the llth 
I saw the same birds and heard the Nightingale. On the 12th 
I saw a Sand Martin on the Test, near Stockbridge; Fieldfares 
had not yet left. On the 22nd the Wryneck, Iynx torquilla, 
arrived, one being shot at Eastleigh. I have never seen or heard 
one in this district, and Mr. Turle agrees that they are quite rare 
here; they are said to be common near Southampton. On the 
29th a young male Hen Harrier, Circus cyaneus, was shot at 
Titchbourne, and came into the hands of Mr. W. Chalkley. 


May. 


The Swift, Cypselus apus, arrived on the 3rd, and Turtle Doves 
were heard on the 7th. On the 8th we saw a solitary gull in the 
water-meadows near Twyford; it was an unchanged Black-headed 
Gull. On the 27th a female Hobby, Falco subbuteo, was shot on 
her nest in Dole’s Wood, near Andover; Mr. Turle was told a 
Sparrowhawk had been shot, but on climbing the tree he found 
a beautiful Hobby lying dead on her eggs, which were smashed to 
atoms. I saw several Common Sandpipers, T’otanus hypoleucus, 
on migration; Mr. Turle says they are common at Newton Stacey 
in August, on the return migration, but that they have not 
nested there. 
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JUNE. 


The 2nd was a very early date for “ hard-set” Swifts’ eggs 5 
on this date we found the first clutch of Reed Warbler’s eggs in 


willows: The first nests in this part of the country are 


always built in willows; it is not till the reeds have grown toa 
good height that they buildin them. A clutch of Peewit’s eggs 
found on the 4th must have been a second brood. On the 9th 
I was shown a Great Tit’s nest at the bottom of a perpendicular 
pipe, about six feet long, ventilating acesspool. Flying up straight 
for six feet must have been very hard for the old birds, and the 
rumbling noise they made in so doing sounded very strange. On 
the 11th I found a Cuckoo’s egg in an empty Reed Warbler’s 
nest. How did the Cuckoo know that the Reed Warbler had not 
hatched off, but was going to lay, as she did about four days 
afterwards? On the 20th, whilst walking through a fir-plantation, 
we saw a Long-eared Owl roosting, and by climbing up cautiously 
I caught it—a this year’s bird, nearly full grown. On the 28th 
Mr. R. C. R. Ensor saw six Stone Curlews, Gidicnemus scolopaz, 
on a large warren near Hursley; these birds still breed in some 
numbers in Mid-Hants, especially round Newton Stacey (W. H. 
Turle in litt.). On the 29th I identified a Wood Lark, Alauda 
arborea, at Colden Common; the Rev. P. H. Owen told me it 
had been there all the season, so it probably nested. On the 
30th I saw a large hawk skimming over the side of the downs; 
it seemed most like a Common Buzzard, Buteo vulgaris,—a bird | 
which Mr. Turle found nesting near Andover on May 11th, 1887. 
The Hon. A. H. Baring tells me (in litt. Dec. 10th), that a man 
cutting the grass at Itchen Stuke found a nest of the Quail, 
Coturnix communis, and luckily mowed over the sitting bird’s 
head; she stuck to her eggs and hatched successfully. One 
young one was subsequently killed by the mowing-machine in a — 
field of mustard. Mr. Turle did not find the nest this year; but, 
he says, a good many young birds were shot round Newton 
Stacey—on one occasion eleven in one day. ‘Two broods of 
Tufted Ducks, Fuligula cristata, were hatched on the lake at the 
Grange, Alresford, as in 1891. We are very badly off for ducks 
in Mid-Hants, but the Tufted Duck occasionally occurs in winter; 
Mr. Turle says (in litt. Dec. 12th), “about seven birds are now 
on the pond at Laverstoke.” 
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JULY. 


On the 6th I saw a flock of Herring Gulls, Larus argentatus, 
— flying over Winchester, an T 

the ‘Hampshire Chronicle,’ recorded seeing a brood of young 
Crossbills, Loxia curvirostra, being fed by the old birds in 
Southampton Cemetery on the 10th. 


SEPrEMBER. 


On the 9th a Spotted Crake, Porzana maruetta, flew against 
the telegraph-wires at Itchin Abbas, and was killed. Mr. Turle 
sees this bird every year at Newton Stacey, and, though he has 
not yet found the nest, believes that it breeds there. It has been 
shot at Marwell, one being in the possession of Mr. Percy 
Standish. On the 17th we found a Wood Pigeon’s nest, with fresh 
eggs; on the 19th the Grey Wagtail, Motacilla melanope, arrived ; 
on the 22nd I saw the last Chiffchaff, Phylloscopus rufus ; and on 
the 29th the last Sedge Warbler, Salicaria phragmitis. On the 25th 
the Gulls began their daily visits. Pied Wagtails, M. lugubris, 
were very numerous in the water-meadows, in small parties of 
from four to twenty. Kingfishers, Alcedo ispida, are perceptibly 
decreasing; they are rare everywhere, except at the birdstuffer’s, 
where a very large nuinber- are sent in yearly, especially from 
round Alresford. 

OcTOBER. 


On the 3rd we found two Wood Pigeons’ nests, with young 
birds; the Hon. A. H. Baring writes me (Dec. 10th) that a number 
of young birds were shot late on in autumn at Alresford. On 
the 7th Redwings, T'urdus iliacus, arrived, and have been more 
common than usual this winter. On the 9th Mr. R. C. R. Ensor 
found the remains of a Stone Curlew on Longwood Warren, and 
on the 18th he saw the first Fieldfares. These birds were very 
late this year, as we saw no more till Nov. 3rd; they have been 
scarce all the winter. On the 23rd a fine male Peregrine was 
received by Mr. Chalkley from Warnford, where it was shot by a 
keeper. He also received a Great Spotted Woodpecker, Dendro- 
copus major, from Otterbourne, and a Lesser Tern, Sterna minuta, 
from Stockbridge, during the month. The Pied Wagtails, which 
had been so common, almost totally disappeared, their place | 
being taken by large numbers of the Grey Wagtail. The Hon. 
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A. H. Baring tells me he saw some Gulls on a ploughed field at 
Alresford. 
NoveMBER. 


The winter Snipe arrived in large numbers on the 38rd; and 
on that date two immature Herring Gulls, Larus argentatus, 
visited us with the others. On the 5th I saw the last House 
Martin, Chelidon urbica; on the 17th the last Swallow, Hirundo 
rustica, and on the 22nd four Sand Martins, Cotyle riparia. On 
the 25th a correspondent of the ‘ Hampshire Independent’ saw a 
“Swallow” at Romsey. On the 13th, and on several subsequent 
days, I visited a small hazel-coppice, to see the vast flocks of 
Starlings that congregate there to roost. Every twig in the 
coppice was lined with birds as with leaves. ‘The whole place 
was black with birds, and on disturbing them they got up, layer 
after layer, with a noise like the breaking of a vast wave. We 
could hear the roar of their combined chattering two miles off. 
On the 28th a female Dipper, Cinclus aquaticus, was shot at 

St. Cross by a man who was snipe-shooting. According to the 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall’s ‘ List of Hampshire Birds,’ this will be the 
third identified specimen from Hants. Rumours as to its breeding 
in the New Forest are apparently without foundation. I saw two 
Water Rails on the 17th—a bird that escapes observation from 
its skulking habits. It has bred at Avington, and does so every 

| year at Newton Stacey (W. H. Turle). 


DECEMBER. 


Writing from Alresford, on the 9th, the Hon. A. H. Baring 
reported having just seen a Peregrine, Falco peregrinus, “ which 
had been about nearly all the year.” Lurge flocks of Peewits, 
Vanellus vulgaris, were to be seen flying up and down the valley 
at an immense height. I observed a large migration of Wood 
Pigeons on the 18th. No Wigeon, Mareca penelope, have been 
seen at Alresford this year (Hon. A. H. Baring in litt.), though 
Mr. 'Turle has seen some this winter on the Test; but Mr.Chalkley | 
received an albino hen Wild Duck from Alresford; the bird was 
too long to admit of its being a call-duck, and a gentleman says 


he recognised it as a “ flapper’? amongst a brood of ordinary 
Wild Ducks. 


. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR RICHARD OWEN, K.C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


THe many obituary notices which have lately appeared of 
this distinguished zoologist and paleontologist have well nigh 
rendered unnecessary any further testimony of his worth, Yet 
it would ill become us, in a Journal devoted to the popular 
aspect of that science of which he was a professor, to pass un- 
noticed the services rendered by him tothe cause during a long 
and busy life. 

We have only to look at the list of honours bestowed upon 
him, as enumerated in ‘ The Times’ of Dec. 19th, to see that a 
man of no ordinary talent and ability has lately passed away from 
us. In 1842 the Royal Society conferred on him the Royal Medal 
for his Memoirs on the general economy of the Monotremes and 
Marsupials, and in 1846 the same Society decreed to him the 
Copley Medal. In 1851 the King of Prussia sent to him the 
Ordre pour le Mérite. In 1855 the Emperor of the French 
bestowed on him the cross of the Légion d’Honneur. The 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin conferred on him 
honorary degrees. The Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
made him an Honorary Fellow, and most of the European and 
American societies numbered his name on their lists of honorary 
or corresponding members. In 1857 he was elected President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1859 he was chosen one of the eight foreign associates of the 
Institute of France (in succession to Robert Brown). The 
Emperor of Brazil, in 1873, gave him the Imperial Order of the 
Rose; while in the same year the Queen conferred on him the 
Order of the Bath, of which Order he was made a Knight Com- 
mander in December, 1883, on the occasion of his resigning the 
post of Superintendent of the Natural History Museum. In 
“1874 the Academy of Medicine, Paris, elected him as one of their 
foreign associates, in succession to Baron Liebig. In 1882 the 
King of Italy sent him the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare. 
And all these honours were the reward of merit, fairly 
earned by the closest investigation of Nature’s secrets, and by 
the study and elucidation of many important problems in 
zoology, comparative anatomy and paleontology. | 


____gtudent in 1895. The following 
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Born in Lancaster in July, 1804, he manifested an early 
taste for the study of medicine, and after matriculating at 
Edinburgh in 1824, he entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital as a 


diploma at the Royal College of Surgeons, he commenced 
practice on his own account, in Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, but soon found occupation still more congenial to him in 
the curatorship of John Hunter’s collections in the College of 
Surgeons,—a post to which he succeeded on the death of William 
Clift, whose daughter he married,—and in the preparation of a 
catalogue of these collections, which was urgently needed to 
enhance their value and utility. Owen undertook this in 1828, 
and the first part of the catalogue appeared in 1830. This year 
was to him an eventful one. He had joined the Zoological 
Society as an original member, and had made the acquaintance 
of Cuvier when the latter came to London, paying him a return 
visit in Paris the following year. It need scarcely be said that 
this acquaintance with the great French anatomist had a most 
important influence upon his career. Especially was he im- 
pressed with the collections formed by Cuvier and Valenciennes 
for their great work on Fishes, in which, more particularly 
with the fossil forms, he became fascinated. 

Four years later he was appointed to the newly-established 
Chair of Comparative Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. . After his 
marriage to Miss Clift he sueceeded—in 1836—Sir Charles Bell 
as Professor of Anatomy and Physiology to the College of 
Surgeons, and the Trustees of the Hunterian Museum having 
about this time established the Hunterian Professorship, Owen 
was elected thereto. In 1837 he edited ‘ Hunter’s Animal 
Economy,’ and continued to fill both chairs till 1855; during 
this time he published ten more volumes of the catalogue of the 
Hunterian Collection, and on Mr. Clift’s death he became also 
Conservator of the muSeum. He now gradually retired from 
the practice of his profession, and devoted himself entirely to 
scientific pursuits. 

“It is quite amazing,” says the writer of an able memoir in 
‘The Times’ (Dec. 19th) ‘‘to take even a rapid survey of the 
amount of work published during this period.’’ Not to mention 
the very numerous memoirs contributed to the Transactions of 
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the Royal, Linnean, and Zoological Societies, the following 
separately published works may be noticed :—the volumes on 
Odontography, the Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, on the 


Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton, on the 
Nature of Limbs, on Parthenogenesis, on Fossil Reptiles, on 


the Gigantic Fossil Birds of New Zealand, on Fossil Mammals 
of Australia, and on the Great Mylodon and other Megatherioid 
Quadrupeds of South America.. 

Later on, when he had quitted the College of Surgeons to 
become Superintendent of the Department of Natural History in 
the British Museum, a post which he filled for twenty-seven 
years, the new surroundings seemed to give fresh impetus to his 
work, and his contributions to science were more numerous than 
ever. During this period he published Memoirs on the British 
Fossil Reptiles of the Mesozoic Formations—Pterodactyles, 
_ 1873-1877, and of the Liassic Formations — Icthyosaurs and 
Plesiosaurs, 1865-1870; on the British Fossil Cetacea from the 
Red Crag, 1870; on the Fossil Reptilia of South Africa, 
1876; on the Classification and Geographical Distribution of 
Mammals, 1859; and a Manual of Paleontology, 1861. The 
Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers credits him with 
more than 360 titles, and amongst these we find a great variety 
of themes ranging throughout the animal kingdom from Anthro- 
poid Apes to Entozoa. Perhaps the subject in which he most 
delighted was the investigation of the history of the gigantic 
Extinct Birds of New Zealand, and the reconstruction of their 
skeletons from the remains forwarded to him by travellers and 
explorers. In this direction his labours were of the highest im- 
portance, and, so far as his materials permitted, they may be 
said to have been exhaustive. His papers on the various forms 
of Dinornis, as well as those on the Dodo of Mauritius and the 
Great Auk, all extinct of their kind, are amongst the most 
remarkable productions of the paleontological acumen. It was 
a well-deserved compliment on the part of the late John Gould, 
when describing a new species of New Zealand Kiwi, to name it 
in honour of Owen, Apteryx oweni.* 


* A readily accessible and well engraved figure of this bird, drawn by the 
late T. W. Wood, from a living specimen forwarded to this country by the 
Acclimatisation Society of Otago, will be found in Harting and Mosenthal, 
‘ Ostriches and Ostrich Farming,’ p. 178 (2nd edition, 1879). 


* 
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Hardly less keen was the interest which Owen manifested in 
extinct reptilian forms, many of which he showed to be closely es 
akin to birds; and his great work on ‘ British Fossil Reptiles, 
oublished in 1884, in-three quarto volumes, profusely illustrated, 
is regarded by many as his most important contribution to 
paleontology. This appeared the year after he had retired from 
the British Museum, and had seen the accomplishment of his 
fondest hopes in the erection and opening of the new museum in 
the Cromwell Road for the reception of the natural-history 
collections which were removed from Bloomsbury. It was mainly 
through his exertions that this scheme was carried out, and 
although when first proposed in Parliament it met with violent 
opposition in certain quarters, the wisdom of the step becomes 
more and more apparent every day. 

The last chapter in a long and busy life was reached when 
the venerable naturalist at length retired from official work. 
Having by dint of argument persuaded the country to approve 
the building of a natural-history museum for the reception and 
proper display of the national collections, and having filled 
shelves with the works of his genius for the benefit of future 
students of nature, he felt that his mission in life had been 
accomplished, and that he might seek that repose which he 
had so well earned. In 1852, at the close of the Great Exhibition, 
in which he had taken an active part as one of the councillors of 
the Prince Consort, he was staying on a visit at Osborne. On the 
day of his departure, Prince Albert, thanking him for all the 
trouble he had taken to carry out his wishes in regard to the 
Exhibition, enquired whether there was anything he could do for 
him in return. Owen replied that he was looking about for a 
house in some retired spot where he might find that quietude 
which is so essential to deep study, and that there was a little 
house in Richmond Park (Sheen Lodge), then vacant, which 
seemed to him to embody all that could be desired. The Prince 
promised to make enquiry concerning it, and shortly afterwards 
wrote to express the gratification which he felt in being able to 
place it at Owen’s disposal, rent free, for life. Here then he resided 
until his death; and only those who had the privilege of his 
intimate acquaintance could realize fuliy his calm enjoyment of 
the sylvan scenery by which he was surrounded. Seated upon a 


rustic bench under one of the many old trees amongst which the 
ZOOLOGIST.—JAN. 1893. 


— 
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house lies embosomed, he could survey, as if it were his own, the 
great expanse before him of Richmond Park. To the pond in 
front of his lawn the deer would come trooping to drink. 
Squirrels gambolled round the ancient trunks, and descended to 
feed before him; blackbirds and thrushes charmed him inces- 
santly with their songs; and during the summer months warblers 
of all kinds abounded in the old-fashioned garden and shrubberies, 
which he allowed to run wild for their protection. It was there 
that he delighted to sit and converse with his friends and visitors, 
none of whom departed (it may surely be said) without having 
learnt much that he did not know before. And there it was that, 
amidst such peaceful surroundings, on the 18th December last, 
he passed quietly away, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The late Mr. H. T. Stainton, F.R.S.— By the death of Mr. Stainton, 
on December 2nd, at the age of seventy, entomological science has lost one 
of its most original and prominent workers. As a specialist he turned his 
attention chiefly to the minute insects known as Micro-Lepidoptera, which 
are often of marvellous beauty, and almost equally marvellous in their habits; 
_ and in connection with these his principal work is the ‘ Natural History of 
the Tineina,’ in four languages, with many fine plates, a book which 
extended to more than a dozen volumes. He also published a ‘ Manual of 
British Butterflies and Moths,’ which remains the most concise and useful 
handbook on the subject. A host of other works and memoirs in journals 
and the Transactions of Societis, from his pen, testify to his untiring 
industry. As an entomological journalist he established the (now extinct) 
‘Annual’ and ‘ Intelligencer,’ and he was one of the founders of the 
‘Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine’ in 1864, and continued one of its 
editors until his death. As regards general Natural History, he was for 
many years Secretary of the Ray Society, of the Zoological Record Associa- 
tion, and one of the secretaries of Section D of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He had been a Fellow of the Entomological 
Society of London, of which he was an ex-president, since 1848, and of the 
Linnean Society since 1859, and at one time a vice-president. In 1867 he 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and had been on the council. 
Mr. Stainton was born in London in 1822, and died at Lewisham, where 
he had resided all his life—‘ The Times,’ Dec. 12th, 
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MAMMALIA. 
The Deer of British Guiana.—Five species of deer appear to be 


distributed in the colony. The common brown Savannah-deer, Cariacus 
savannarum = C. mexicanus, is so well known that it needs no description, 
the branching antlers, with the inner basal snag, sufficiently distinguishing 
it. The large red Wood-deer, or Brocket, with the simple horns, Coassus 
rufus, is also well known, being commonly obtained about the back of the 
estates, more especially on the Essequibo coasts. The “‘ Welbisiri,” or 
small Wood-deer, or Brocket, Coassus nemorivagus, is common only in the 
forest tracts of the inner part of the country. In spite of its being a very 
common species in the interior, it was only quite recently that I was able 
to secure a suitable specimen for accurate identification, and it seems likely 
that the name “ Welbisiri” is given to two distinct species. C. nemorivagus 
is much smaller than the red Wood-deer, and is of a very pale brownish 
grey or white colour, with a frontal streak before the eyes, the horns very 
much finer and shorter. The “ Welbisiri” was referred in Schomburgk’s 
“Reisen” to the species C. humilis, Benn, but it is widely separated 
from this form. A species of Brocket, also known as “ Welbisiri,” is 
frequently mentioned, by bushmen in the colony, as being much smaller 
than the above,—scarcely larger, in fact, than the fawn of the red Wood- 
deer,—while it possesses the lines of pale yellowish spots. This form is 
said never to lose the spots of the young stage, but to retain them throughout 
life. It would thus appear to be distivguishable from the other small grey 
Brocket, Coassus simplicicornis, which has been recorded from the colony by 
Schomburgk, though it is possible that those with the spots, which were 
considered adult, were really only the young of this species. There is no 
frontal streak in C. simplicicornis. A very different deer from any of the 
preceding is only represented in the Museum Collection by a skull, the 
characters of which mark it as referable to Blastocerus paludosus. There is 
no inner basal snag in this form, and the antlers grow to some length ere 
they divide into two, about equal, branches. In our specimen these antlers 
are thick and very rough, but unfortunately, though it was obtained in the 


colony, its exact locality is not known.—J. J. QuELcH (Georgetown, British 
Guiana). 


Old English Black Rat at Bristol—It may be of interest to some 
of your readers to know that a Black Rat was killed in Bri- ol, in July last, 
in the offices of Messrs. Spillers and Bakers. Presumably it was Mus 
rattus, as | know Bristol was one of its last strongholds, though now it is 
rare there, as everywhere. I unfortunately could not obtain the body for 
identification, but hope to obtain any others that may be trapped. I do 
not know whether the occurrence is now sufficiently rare to be worth 
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chronicling. I remember eleven years ago seeing a colony of them ina 
ditch on Donside, in Aberdeenshire.—Cuartes Garnett (Rownham House, 
Clifton). 


CETACEA.,. 


Bottle-nosed Whale on Lincolnshire Coast.—A small Bottle-nosed 
Whale, Hyperoodon rostratum, came ashore at Skegness, on the Lincoln- 
shire coast, on the 12th September last. Unfortunately I did not hear of 
the occurrence uvtil after the carcase had been buried. Subsequently, 
however, I had it partially exhumed, and have preserved the skull. The 
animal was said to measure 24 ft. in length, 10 ft. in girth, and to weigh 
about four tons.—G. H. Caton Hates (Grainsby Hall, Great Grimsby). 


BIRDS. 


Experiences in breeding Parson Finches.—Respecting the breeding 
of the Banded Grass Finch, Poéphila cincta, generally known under the 
dealer's name of “ Parson Finch,” Herr Wiener in Cassell’s ‘ Cage Birds’ 
(pp. 394, 395) writes very favourably ; he adds, “In the aviary it neither 
disturbs the smallest African Finches, nor is it easily disturbed by less 
well-beliaved birds.” Knowing that Herr Wiener had had considerable 
experience in the breeding of small birds, I purchased a pair of “ Parson 
Finches” in 1891, and turned them in with my small finches in one of my 
large aviaries. Tho result was that very shortly afterwards they built in 
one of the nesting-boxes, and the hen then died egg-bound. ! promptly 
replaced this hen, with a like result. Shortly afterwards a hen of the 
Green Avadavat, which was sitting on four eggs in one of the boxes, was so 
constantly disturbed by the widowed cock Parson Finch that she deserted 
her nest. I now caught the offender and turned him into one of my cool 
aviaries, purchased a mate for him, which nested in a bush and died 
egg-bound. About June last Mr. Abrahams kindly gave me a hen to 
replace the one that had died, and as (in the meantime) I had acquired three 
other cock birds, I purchased three more hens; so that I started fairly 
with four pairs. ‘Two of these hens went to nest, one building in a bush, 
the other in a box, but both died egg-bound, leaving me with four cocks 
and two hens. Now began a series of desperate encounters, in which one 
cock was soon knocked on the head by the other three. The two remaining 
hens now built, one of them in a bush, and again died egg-bound, the other in 
a box ; the latter bird laid an egg and began to sit, but was constantly dis- 
turbed by the widowed cock-birds, when both she and her mate immediately 
pursued the intruders, one of which they killed. In due time two young 
Parson Finches left the nest, and in two days the unpaired cock bird 
killed them both, About a fortnight later, the hen went to nest again, and 
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I found her, one evening, crouched ina corner, egg-bound. I caged her, 
and placed the cage on a rack over the kitchen fire; in two days she laid 
a half-shelled egg, and recovered her health and spirits. I now caughttha 
cock bird and placed my pair in a large breeding-cage, where they lived 
happily for two or three weeks, when they built a nest, and the hen then again 
got egg-bound and died. I wrote to Mr. Abrahams telling him of my failures, 
and he was good enough to send me a pair to make a further experiment. 
These have not yet attempted to go to nest; but I lope for good results this 
time, for the following reasons:—The Banded Grass Finch is the most pug- 
nacious little bird with which I have ever had to deal—as quarrelsome as an 
English Sparrow. On this account he should not be associated, when 
breeding, with other birds. ‘Then the cock bird, in his fussiness over his hen, 
when other birds are about, prevents her from eating the requisite amount 
of lime to produce shell, often driving her away from the cuttle-fish boue 
or egg-shells just as she is beginning to peck them. Lastly, in a mixed 
aviary, these birds do not confine themselves strictly to their proper food, 
but eat a certain quantity of more oily seeds intended for other species, and 
thereby become too fat to breed safely. A fresh pair, isolated in a good- 
sized breeding-cage, therefore has the best chance of succeeding in rearing 
afamily. As regards the Parson Finch’s amiability in the aviary, it is well 
enough when not breeding; and though too inquisitive and meddlesome for 
smaller birds, it is not absolutely vicious; but when it chooses a nest-box 
and has built in it, every intruder is knocked on the head; in fact, my 
Parson Finches killed at least one—and I believe several—Zebra Finches, 
Amadina castanotis, which ventured inte their home. Iam unable, therefore, 
on any point, to endorse Herr Wiener’s observations respecting Poéphila 
cincta.—Artuur G. Butter (124, Beckenham Road, Beckenham). 


Macqueen’s Bustard on the Yorkshire Coast. —It will interest your 
readers to know that a fine specimen of Macqueen’s Bustard, Otis 
macqueeni, J. E. Gray, was shot near Marske, on the north-east coast of 
Yorkshire, on the 5th October last. When first observed, it was walking 

q about in a large, bare pasture field near the edge of the sea-bank, about 
100 ft. above the level of the sea. It was a very misty day, and the bird 
| when approached squatted like a game-bird, and seemed unwilling to rise. 
. It was evidently very tired, but on a nearer approach it rose straight up in 
| the air, and was easily shot. It was sent to Mr. Pearce Coupe to be 
preserved, and he identified it as Macqueen’s Bustard, and afterwards 
ascertained it to be a male, which is fully proved by its size and handsome 
ruff. It has been purchased for, and is now in, the Museum at Newcastle- 
on-T'yne. The bones of the body have alsv been preserved and presented 
to the Museum by Mr. Coupe, who reports that he ate part of the flesh 
and found it savoury, but somewhat tough. ‘The bird is in handsome 
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(breeding ?) plumage, the tail delicately barred, and the crest not quite so 
large as in the figure in ‘ Yarrell’ (4th ed. vol. iii. p. 221). It is a curious 
coincidence that the only other British-killed specimen on record was shot 
at the same time of year—namely, on the 7th October, 1847.—RtcHarp 
Howst (Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


Great Grey Shrike in Surrey.— At the end of October last, when 
crossing the western end of Walton Heath, I noticed a bird sitting on the 
top of a thorn-bush, in a position which reminded me of that of the Red- 
backed Shrike. On approaching, however, I saw that it was a Great Grey 
Shrike. I followed it for some way towards the middle of the Heath, and 


had repeated opportunities of seeing it.—LErwnest S. Saumon (Clevelands, 
Reigate). 


Fork-tailed Petrel in Somersetshire.—A Fork-tailed Petrel was 
brought to me, on the 10th December last, which had been shot within a 
few miles of Bridgwater—about ten miles from the sea. I believe only 
two or three have been previously recorded for Somerset. It was, I think, 
killed on the 7th.—F. A. Kxicut (Brynmelyn, Weston-super-Mare). 


Red-throated Diver and Spotted Crake in Somersetshire.—A Red- 
throated Diver, Colymbus septentrionalis, was killed~on the river, about 
three miles below Bridgwater, a few days ago, and is in the possession of 
Mr. Tucker, of this town. On the lst November I bought a Spotted Crake, 
Crex porzana, which had been shot near here.—H. B. Gotpsmiru (King 
Square, Bridgwater). 


Additional Notes on the Birds of Donegal. — Prof. Leebody, of 
‘ ]ondonderry, has contributed an interesting paper upon the birds of 
Lough Swilly to the ‘ Irish Naturalist,’ in which he has noticed, at Inch, 
the following species, not included, or only inserted as very rare, in my 
‘“‘ Notes upon the Birds of Donegal” :— 

Gadwall, Anas strepera, Linn.—Three have been shot at Inch during 
the last three years; very rare. 

Shoveler, Spatula clypeata, Linn.-—Oue or two pairs bred about Inch. 

Pintail, Dajfila acuta, Linn.— Common about Inch in February and 
March ; scarce in winter. 

Goldeneye, Clangula glaucion, Linn.—Plentiful at Inch from October 
to March. 

Long-tailed Duck, Harelda glacialis, Linn.—Generally one or two got 
at Inch each winter. 

Goosander, Mergus merganser, Linn.—One shot at Inch a few years 
ago; very rare. 

Smew, Mergus albellus, Linn.—A couple shot, in January, 1891, at 
Inch ; very rare. 
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Black-throated Diver, Colymbus arcticus, Linn.—One obtained at Inch, 
November 7th, 1892. 

Slavonian or Dusky Grebe, Podicipes auritus, Linn.—A few seen at 
Inch last winter. 

In the same number is also recorded the Ruff, Machetes pugnaz, Linn., 
of which three specimens have been obtained at Inch this year, two in 
September and one in October.— H. Cutcnuester Harr (Carrablagh, 
Portsalon, Letterkenny). 


Barn Owl breeding in Confinement.—A pair of Barn Owls, belonging 
to me, during the summer of 1892 laid four eggs in a barrel which I put 
up for them, and therein reared eight young ones. I imagine this is an 
unusual occurrence.—H. C. Hewirr (14, Park Street, Cambridge). 


Velvet Scoter in West Suffolk.—On Nov. 26th an adult male Velvet 
Scoter, Gidemia fusca, was shot at Cockfield, near Bury St. Edmuuds, 
where it had been noticed for two or three days before it was obtained. 
I saw it, in the flesh, at the birdstuffer’s at Bury, and specially noticed the 
brilliancy of the orange and roseate colour of its feet and legs. Cockfield 
is quite twenty-five miles from the sea, and as Norfolk and Suffolk 
naturalists consider the Velvet Scoter essentially a marine duck, this 
occurrence seems worth recording. Even on the coast, an old male of this 
species is a rarity; the late Mr. Hele only had two brought to him at 
Aldeburgh during thirty years, one of which is preserved in his collection 
at the Ipswich Museum.—Juttan G. Tuox (Tostock Rectory, Bury 
St. Edmunds). 


Peahen assuming Male Plumage.— The occurrence of a male feathered 
Peahen (Zool. 1892, p. 429) is not without precedent, for I remember that 
there was one in a farmyard near Brandon; and Latham mentions two in 
his ‘Synopsis of Birds’ (vol. ii. p. 672). Some very curious hybrids, 
between fowls and Guinea-fowls, have been bred in Norfolk. My father 
had one, and I saw another in 1886; but I never heard of a hybrid 
Peahen.—J. H. Gurney (Keswick, Norwich). 

‘The Zoologist ’ for December, 1892, contains a note on this subject 
(p. 429), concluding with the words :—‘‘ Such instances have often been 
noticed in the case of fowls, pheasants, and other birds, but never before in 


.the case of the Pea-fowl.” About 1885 or 1886 my lamented friend, and 


then rector, the Rev. S. H. Owen, of Bucknall, Staffs, had a Peahen which 
assumed the train and neck plumage of the male bird. 1 had no idea that 
such a circumstance was less usual than in other birds, or should have 
recorded it at the time. Both my wife and myself remember the bird well ; 
aud the “ Peahen which turned into a Peacock” was quite a “ household 
word."——Jutian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 
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[We may add, also, the following extract from Bewick’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
in the article “ Peacock ”":—“ The females sometimes assume the plumage 
of the male; this is said to take place after they have done laying, A bird 
his kind is preserved in the British Museum.”—Eb.] 


The Spotted Crake in Scotland.— A speci is species was 
reported as captured near Moffat at the beginning of November. It isa 
bird of extremely secretive and skulking habits, and therefore it is generally 
supposed to be much rarer than it really is. Its nest has been found 
occasionally in Annandale, and the bird has been met with in that dale far 
oftener than in the other two Dumfriesshire dales. There are a few records 
for Galloway, to which I can now add another in an undoubted example of 
this species seen in a clover-field in the neighbourhood of Maxwelltown 
late in October last.—Rosert Service (Maxwelltown, Dumfries). 


The Sheldrake in Captivity.—Can any reader of ‘ The Zoologist,’ who 
is interested in ornamental waterfowl, tell me whether the following plan 
has ever been tried, by which tame Sheldrakes might be allowed to fly, 
without straying away? TIT propose next year, if I have any more young ones 
hatched out, as soon as they can fly, to clip the feathers of one wing, and 
to keep on clipping them as needed until the birds are paired. Then to 
pinion the duck, but to allow the drake to fly. I think the drake, once 
paired, would not desert the duck, and one might enjoy seeing him flying 
about without fear of his straying away. I am not sure whether these birds 
pair when two or not till three years old; in the latter case it would be 
rather a long time to wait. I write to enquire whether anyone has ever 
tried this plan, and if so, whether it has been successful or not. I may 
say that this year 1 had three Sleldrakes reared frem the egg; one was 
killed by a fox, and the other two, as soon as they could fly well, finally 
went away altogether, as I believe they always do if left unpinioned.— 
H. C. Hewirt (14, Park Street, Cambridge). 


Bitterns in Wilts.—T wo specimens of the Common Bittern were shot 
in the meadows at Trafalgar in South Wilts, in February of last year, as 1 
learnt by a letter from Lord Nelson, who kindly wrote to inform me of the 
fact; and, just a month before, I received a letter from Mr. Walter 
Bouverie, telling me that, to his regret, a Bittern was shot on his property 
at Little Cheverell in North Wilts, by a lad in his employ, on January 1th. 
Almost every year I receive tidings of one or more Bitterns having been 
killed in various parts of the county, and the colder the winter the greater 
is the number of Bitterns which visit us; for 1 take it for granted that 
though there may be, and have been, rare instances of this bird still breed- 
ing in England, the great majority of those seen in this and other counties 
are stragglers, which, driven by stress of weather from their own hauuts, 
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have made the mistake of visiting this inhospitable country, where every 
strange bird, especially every large bird of handsome plumage, is ruthlessly 
done to death. Now if an inland county, like Wiltshire, has evidence of 
two or three Bitterns as annual visitors, it might be expected that in all 
the counties, collectively, fifty or sixty specimens are likely to occur; and, 
indeed, I have taken some paius to note in the columns of ‘ The Field,’ 
‘The Zoologist,’ and other publications, the number of Bitternus which, of 
late years, have been reported as occurring in various parts of England. 
I shall not be above the mark if I say that quite fifty specimens are 
recorded as an average every winter, though in some seasons very many 
more than in others; but I suppose that not one-half of those seen and 
killed amongst us are recorded in print, save, perhaps, in some country 
newspaper, where some of them may occupy a corner amongst other 
paragraphs, and are forgotten as soon as read. I would submit, then, that 
in all probability no less than one hundred of these beautiful birds come 
to us every winter, very few indeed of which, I fear, escape destruction. 
But whence do they come? Do they come from the marshy districts 
of Belgium and Western Germany, and especially from Holland? And 
do they come as single birds (accidental stragglers), or in small parties, or 
in flocks of forty or fifty, such as Captain Kelham once saw in Egypt in 
December (Zool. 1883, p. 223)? It would be of great interest to me, and 
doubtless to many others, if some light could be thrown on this little-kuown 
point by competent authority.—ALFrrup Cxas. Smita (Old Park, Devizes). 


Notes from Heligoland.—'The following are some of the exceptional 
occurrences on the Island in the summer and autumn of 1892. On July 
l4th, the first Spoonbill (an old female) ever seen there, was shot ou Sandy 
Island by a bathing guest, who refused to part with it. On the 27th of 
the same month, Alauda tartarica, a beautiful and entirely black old 
male; it was stuffed and set up by Mr. Gatke himself; the only other 
record is one shot in April, 1874. On the 6th of October, Anthus richardi 
occurred. The Yellow-browed Warbler, recently recorded by Mr. Haigh on 
the Lincolnshire coast (Zool. xcii. p. 143), probably came across on the 
same day. These two occurrences are suggestive of an eastern movement. 
On the 21st, Puffinus anglorum was obtained; the first occurrence since 


fifty years ago, when the species was not unfrequent.—Joun CorDEAux 
(Eaton Hall, Retford). 


Singular accident to a Greenfinch.—At a meeting of the Cambridge 
Eutomological and Natural History Society, held during the past autumn 
session, Mr. Marriott exhibited a skull of a Greenfinch. He had observed 
the bird suspended to a telegraph wire near Cambridge, and not being able 
to make out how it was fixed, bad with some difficulty taken it down. It 
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had apparently struck the wire in its flight, and the wire penetrating the 
frontal bone to the orbits, forcing out one eye and crushing the other. The 
broken frontal bone had served as a hook over the wire, and the bird was 
firmly suspended by its head.—Wwa. Farren. | 


Proportion of Adult and Immature Birds amongst Accidental 
Visitors to the British Isles.—It has been frequently stated that much 
the largest proportion of rare and accidental wanderers on migration to the 
British Islands are birds of the year. Mr. Charles Dixon, in his recently 
published work on ‘The Migration of Birds,’ is the latest writer who has 
adopted this statement. He says (pp. 178-9): ‘‘ The young birds are the 
greatest blunderers,—the birds that have practically no knowledge whatever 
of the road, and have to depend entirely on the guidance of older birds. 
That this is the case is abundantly proved by the fact that nearly all the 
birds that accidentally wander to the British Islands, from more or less 
remote countries, are birds of the year.” I entirely dissent from Mr. 
Dixon’s conclusion as to the incapacity of young birds in finding their route 
without guidance; but this is not now the question. Is it, or is it not, a 
fact that the large majority of accidental visitors are young birds? I am 
not aware that any English ornithologist has taken the trouble to collect 
statistics as to the proportion of adult and young. I question very much, 
however, whether these lost and gone-astray migrants do not bear much the 
same proportion as the common host of immigrants in the autumn, which 
is two adult to three young. From my own experience on the east coast, 
I should rather be inclined to regard adult and young as nearly equal 
amongst the rare and accidental occurrences from all lands. I have now 
before me a list, kindly prepared for me by Mr. Gatke, showing the 
proportions in Heligoland amongst the rare and exceptional visitors 
captured there during the last half-century. Of 133 exceptional occur- 
reuces, representing 20 species, whose home is Greece, Palestine, Southern 
Russia, Asia Minor, and Turkestan, with few exceptions, obtained from 
middle of May to end of July, 122 are adult and 11 young. Of species 
from as far as East Kamtschatka, arriving as a rule during September to end 
of November (buntings and thrushes), 34 are old and 13 young. Of American 
birds, 5 are old and 2 young. Of Otocorys alpestris, now a common 
autumn migrant, about two-thirds are old; of Anthus richardi and 
Phylloscopus superciliosus, about half are old. From this it will appear 
that the proportion of adults which go astray and reach Heligoland is very 
considerably in excess of the young. The list is instructive, as showing 
the number of individuals of each species, adults or young, and lL 
therefore append it :— 

“A, Birds from Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, Southern Russia, 
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Tukestan, &c., almost without exception old birds; and,-with-a few 
exceptions, come here from middle of May to end of July. Tuts is 
“A FIXED RULE:—Sturnus roseus, 70 old, 5 young; Turdus sazxatilis, 5 old, 
1 young; Ruticilla mesoleuca, 1 old, no young; Acrocephalus agricola, 
1 old, no young; Sazicola morio, 2 old, no young; S. aurita, 2 old, no 
young; S. deserti, 2 old, 1 young; Accentor alpinus, 5 old, no young; 
Alauda pispoletta, 1 old, no young; A. brachydactyla, 30 old, 1 young ; 
A, leucopis, 2 old, no young; A. tartarica, 2 old, no young; Emberiza 
carsia, 10 old, no young; LE. pityornis, 1 old, no young; E. pyrrhuloides, 
1 old, no young; EH. melanocephala, 12 old, 1 young; Hirundo rufula, 
1 old, no young; Charadrius asiaticus, 1 old, 1 young; C. fulvus, 2 old, 
1 twelve months old, female; Totanus stagnatilis, 1 old, no young. All 
these, except the young birds, captured here from middle of May to near 
end of July; for dates, vide Vogelwarte. 
B. Eastern species, as far as Kamtschatka, during September to end of 

November. ALSO FIXED RULE:—Emberiza pusilla, 16 old, 8 young ; 
E. rustica, 8 old, 1 young; £. aureola, 1 old, 2 young; Turdus varius, 
9 old, no young; 7’. rujicollis, no old, 1 young; T’. fuscatus, no old, 1 young ; 
Alauda alpestris, about $ old; Anthus richardi, about 4 old; Sylvia super- 

ciliosa, about 4 old; &c. 

C. American birds :—Anthus ludovicianus, 2 old, no young; Turdus 

lividus, 1 old, no young; Tringa rufescens, 1 oe, no young; Larus rossi, 
lold, no young; L. sabinii, no old, 2 young.” 


In ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1892, p. 391, line 20, dele “an”; p. 420, = 21, 
for ‘as 100,” read 100's".—Joun (Eaton Hall, Retford). 


Ring Ouzel in Scotland in winter.—On Dec. 9th I was presented 
: with a specimen of the Ring Ouzel, shot in an orchard not far from 
| Dumfries. The Ring Ouzels all leave us just about the time that the last 
of the swallows go, and one individual staying so long at this period, when 
the winter weather is upon us in full force, is very remarkable. The 
circumstance is not, however, unprecedented in this part of Scotiand, for 


at least two similar instances are kuown.—RoBert SERvIcE (Maxwelltown, 
Dumfries). 


Supposed occurrence of Loxia leucoptera in Herts.—When out 
shooting with a friend on Jan. 11th, 1890, we got a bird which answers to 
Montagu’s American White-winged. Crossbill (Lowia leucoptera). After 
lunch we went into a little larch wood at the back of the keeper's cottage, 
when we saw the crossbill swinging underneath a branch near the top of 
one of the trees, and shot it, and did not notice any others. The stuffed 
bird is in my possession. Another uncommon bird in this neighbourhood, 
of which I have a specimen, is the Great Grey Shrike (Lanius excubitor), 
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shot here on Dec. 5th, 1890, as it was sitting on the top of a little oak 
tree in a hedgerow.—H. Somers Rivers (Sawbridgeworth). 


The Antarctic Sheathbill on the Coast of Ireland. —On December 
3rd, 1892, I received from Mr. Richard Hamilton, Principal Keeper at the 
Carlingford Lighthouse, Co. Down, a letter dated the previous day, in 
which he wrote,—‘“ I am sending per parcel-post to-day a white bird, larger 
than a pigeon, I shot at lighthouse.” ‘The bird duly arrived, and, having 
no good library at hand, it puzzled me completely. It was, however, 
recognised by my old friend Mr. A. G. More as the Sheathbill, Chionis 
alba, of the Falkland Islands and South Georgia. ‘lo set the matter 
satisfactorily at rest Professor Newton was consulted, aud the description 
given by him proved that the identification was correct, and that it was not 
C. minor of Korguelen-land and the Crozettes. On further enquiry Mr. 
Hamilton wrote again, on Dec. 9th, the following account: —*“ I came off 
the lighthouse to-day, and send you all particulars about the bird. At 
8.30 a.m., on the 2nd inst., I was at the Blockhouse (a small island about 
800 yards from lighthouse), shooting duck, and saw the bird walking about 
on the highest part of it, which is not more than ten feet high. I first took it 
for a tame pigeon, as it seemed to take no notice of me, but observed that 
it walked differently, at about an angle of 45°, and was not pecking at any- 
thing; so I fired at it, and was surprised to see it go off. Lt took a haif- 
circle from the rock, and again alighted a few yards from the water. I 
aguin fired at about forty yards; still the bird stood steady, as if not 
touched; so 1 sent the dog for it, and when about two yards distant it 
again took to flight, and seemed quite strong, but fell in the water about 
fifty yards from the rock. I picked it up with the boat. Mr. Jetfers; the 
assistant keeper, was looking on through a telescope from the lighthouse, 
and says that the flight of the bird resembled that of a Puffin, but the 
motion of the wing perhaps not so fast. It seemed quite at ease in the 
water, but when the boat approached it opened its wings as a land bird 
would do on the water.” On examining it the specimen proved to be very 
fat, and weighed 1 lb. 5 0z.; the sex female, with some small eggs like © 
pin-heads in the ovary. ‘There was no trace whatever of confinement on 
any part of the plumage; and Mr. Williams, who skinned and mounted it, 
is confident that the bird had not been in a cage for over four months at 
least,—possibly a longer period,—so perfect are all the feathers. Mr. 
Howard Saunders informs me that Chionis alba has been brought alive to 
Europe several times, and, were it not for its perfect plumage and con- 
dition, the specimen shot at Carlingford Lough might at once be placed 
among the “assisted immigrants.” It is scarcely credible that it can have 
traversed 7000 miles unaided; but whether it escaped from a passing 
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vessel many months ago, or came for a portion of the journey on a floating 
log, or by the sargasso seaweed, or solely by its own efforts, I must leave 
others to determine. The occurrence is remarkable, at any rate, of an 
almost antarctic species turning up at an Irish lighthouse, in excellent 


condition and without any apparent traces of previous confinement.— 
Ricnarp M. BarrinoTon (Fassaroe Bray, Co. Wicklow). 

(The appearance of this bird in a state of liberty upon the coast of 
Ireland is indeed remarkable, though perhaps not more so than the occur- 
rence of a South Pacific Petrel, strelata torquata, in Cardigan Bay 
(Zool. 1890, p. 454; Ibis, 1891, p. 411, with coloured figure). The 
Sheathbills, however, are apparently less wandering in their habits than 
some of the Petrels. There are only two species of the genus Chionis, 
namely C. alba and C. minor, and their distribution is somewhat curious, 
the former occupying islands off the southern portion of South America ; 
the latter, islands southward of South Africa; and we are not aware of any 
record of the two species having been found together. If we are not mis- 
taken, the example of C. alba now reported furnishes the first instance of 
the occurrence of either species in European waters. How far its passage 
may have been aided by man’s intervention it is of course very difficult 
to determine.—EbD. } 


Bullfinches and Lilac Seeds. — Opposite my bed-room window, in my 
neighbour's small garden, nearly in the centre of this town, are some 
very large lilac shrubs, in fact they might almost be called trees. For 
some mornings lately I have noticed, when dressing, several Bullfinches, 
Pyrrhula europea, busily engaged feeding on the lilac seeds. This morning 
I saw no less than seven of these birds so employed. Others may have 
noticed the fact that these seeds are a favourite food of the Bullfinch; but 
it is'a new and interesting one to me, and may be to others besides myself, 
and for this reason I have thought it worth recording. The flavour of 
the lilac has always appeared to me so disagreeable that I thought no birds 
would touch the seeds, and these are the only ones I have ever seen inter- 
fering with them.—Henry Laver (Colchester). 


Bittern in Dorset.—On the 8th of December last a specimen of this 
now uncommon British bird was shot in this neighbourhood.—W. D. Siape 
(Burton Branstock, Dorset). » 


Little Grebe killed by Telegraph-Wires.—D ring the first week in 
December, Mr. John Little, one of the pointsmen at Maxwelltown Station, 
brought me a Little Grebe which had teen killed by coming in contact 
with the telegraph-wires ; and this seems to be a bird which somehow eludes 
the wires in its flights, for I cannot find that it has been noted before as 
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one of those liable to get killed in this way.— Ropert Service (Maxwell. 
town, Dumfries). 


Quail in Winter in South Hants.—A Quail was brought to me on 
December 12th by a man whose dog had just caught it. The bird was a 
male, and in good condition. On referring to my notes I see that I flushed 
one on Dec. 31st, 1889, near the same spot where this one was caught.— 
J. Srares (Portchester). 


Wagtail’s Nest in November.—The following paragraph appeared in 
the ‘ Birmingham Daily Mail’ of Nov. 16th:— On Monday [Nov. 14} a 
singular discovery was made in Wolverton Works by one of the firemen, 
named Pakes. Puakes, while engaged in shunting, observed a Water Wagtail 
fly from under a truck, and a search made under the coach revealed the 
existence of a bird's nest located between the axle-box and the axle-guard. 
The nest contained two egys, one quite warm, having been recently laid.” 
I presume the bird was a Pied Wagtail, and that the truck had been disused 
for a long time; but the situation of the nest is of minor importance when 
compared with the statement that the eggs had been recently laid. Not 
feeling satisfied on this point, I wrote to a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
for further information, and he has replied :—* I have made enquiries into 
this case, and find the eggs in the nest in question were quite fresh.’ 
Assuming that no mistake has been made, is it not a record to find such a 
nest with fresh eggs in the month of November? I have suggested that 
the nest and eggs should be preserved.—A. H. Ercues (Birmingham). 

(Some years ago a similar case occurred in Sussex—if we remember 
right, at Littlehampton. The nest was that of the Pied Wagtail, and, 
being similarly placed under a railway carriage, the sitting bird made a 
daily journey to aud fro of several miles. It was reported at the time in 
the ‘ West Sussex Gazette,’ and copied by other papers. In the ‘ Zoologist’ 
for 1885 (p. 420) an account is given of a pair of Pied Wagtails which 
built their nest in a stack of coal, on a wharf at Leicester,—a sufficiently 
unusual position to attract notice, for in this case instinct seemed to be at 


fault, and the natural surroundings of the nest could hardly be said to 
favour concealment.— Ep. | 


REPTILIA, 


Venom in Harmless Snakes.— ‘Two definite cases of the venomous 
action of the secretions of harmless snakes seem to be worthy of mention. 
In the one case, it is a matter of my own experience, in which I was bitten 
on the first finger by a large freshly-caught specimen of the common red, 
white and black-banded Coral Snake, Erythrolamprus venustissimus, which 
happened to grasp my first finger in such a way as to drive its hinder 
grooved teeth, forcing them about three times deep down into the flesh, 
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the anterior teeth causing but minute punctures. Knowing the general 
harmlessness of the snake, I paid no attention to the bite beyond wiping 
the blood away—although it smarted rather sharply—until, about half-an- 
hour after, the finger became much swollen at the place and distinctly very 
painful, much more so than I was prépared for from the mere fact of the 
wound, and rather as if it had been {stung by some of the larger wasps. 
The swelling became no greater, but the pain increased, and was only 
lessened by the application of ammonia, and it was not till about four hours 
afterwards that real relicf was obtained, though the place was tender for a 
much longer time. In the other case, the experience was that of the clerk 
in the Museum, who was bitten on the finger by a young specimen of the 
common Frog or Mattipi Snake, Xenodon severus, whose hinder enlarged 
movable teeth were driven deeply into the flesh, with a result similar to 
that described in the case of the other snake. Frequently, in handling these 
little harmless snakes, one may receive a bite or nip from them, but it is 
seldom, under the circumstances, that they have the chance of driving in 
their specialized hinder maxillary teeth; and the foregoing instances, in 
which this took place, are simply mentioned because a similar painful result 
has never been noticed when the bite has been given by the small anterior 
teeth. ‘There can be no question, in these cases, of a bad state of health ; 
nor, considering the amount and degree of pain and swelling, can the result 
be ascribed to the mere laceration produced. The whule effect seemed to 
me to be due to the fact that, in these two instances, the small snakes 
were able to grasp, with their large specialised teeth, the small parts of the 
fingers, just as they would grasp the small animals on which they prey ; 
and the effect produced in the small animals would be such as no doubt to 
cause temporary paralysis or unconsciousness, the better to enable the snake 
to swallow them—just as in the case of so many of the Hymenoptera and other 
such forms, the sting, which is only painful and local in man and other 
large animals is sufficient to paralyse, if not kill, the small insects which 
they secure as food in their nests for their young, and which they are thus 
enabled to manipulate without trouble. ‘That the peculiarly painful result 
was caused by a specialised secretion, seems to me to be the only sane 
conclusion in these cases; and the fact of the teeth being grooved—in one 
case at least—tends to confirm this. ‘That the glandular structures at the 
base of, and around, the specialised teeth secrete some specially acrid fluid 
or poison, which bathes the tooth and becomes carried into the wound by 
the teeth, seems to me to be no more strange than that a very similar thing 
should occur in the well-known cases of the various stinging Rays, where the 
Spines, even in the water, are thus rendered highly offensive and defensive 
orgaus.—J. J. QueLou (Georgetown, British Guiana). 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socrety or Lonpon. 


December 1, 1892.—Prof. Stewart, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. P. Green, A. B. Morris, A. F. Kent, H. W. Monckton, and 
F’. G. Parsons were elected Fellows. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Leonard Blomefield, M.A., F.L.S., 
expressing his high appreciation of the compliment paid him by the 
presentation of the illuminated address which had been signed by the 
Fellows present at the last meeting of the Society, and forwarded 
to him. 

Messrs. H. and J. Groves exhibited specimens of several Irish Characee 
collected during the past summer. WNitella tenuissima, from Westmeath 
and Galway, had not been previously recorded from Ireland, and a large 
form of N. gracilis, from two lakes in Wicklow, had been only once 
previously met with. Referring to the former, Mr. H. Groves remarked 
that, although it might be expected to occur in all the peat districts, it had 
only been found in two widely-separated localities in England—namely, in 
the Cambridgeshire Fens and in Anglesea. 

Mr. A. Lister made some remarks on the Nuclei of Mycetozoa, exhibiting 
some preparations under the microscope. 

Mr. E. Cambridge Phillips forwarded for exhibition a hybrid between 
Red and Black Grouse which had been shot in August near Brecon. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made remarks on some coleopterous 
larvee which had been vomited by a child at Tintern, and had been forwarded 
by the medical attendant, Dr. J. Taylor Brown, for identification. ‘I'he 
precise species had not been determined, but was considered to be allied to 
Blaps mortisaga. Mr. Harting drew attention to the fact that cases of 
voiding coleopterous larve were mentioned by Kirby and Spence (7th ed. 

p- 71), and by the late Dr. Spencer Cobbold, in his work on Parasites 
(1879, p. 269). 

Mr. D. Morris exhibited some palbors of Calathia allonia, eaten as 
potatoes in Trinidad, where it is known as Tapa Nambour, 

A communication was read from Mr. J. H. Hart, of the Botanic Gardens, 
Trinidad, on Gicodoma cephalotes and the Fungi it cultivates. 

Prof F’. Jeffery Bell contributed a short paper on a small collection of 
Crinoids from the Sahul Bank, North Australia, some of which were new; 
aud Mr, Edgar Smith communicated descriptions of some new Land Shells 
from Borneo. | 

The meeting adjourned to December 15th. 
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December 15.—Prof. Stewart, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. L. A. Bernays, G. Gray, and W. Whitewell were elected, and 
Messrs. W. Stanley Kent, H. W. Monckton, and F. G. Parsons were 
admitted Fellows of the Society. 

The President announced the recent death of Mr. H. T. Stainton, 
a Fellow and former Vice-President of the Society, and of European 
reputation amongst entomologists, by whom his loss will be widely felt. 

Mr. D. Morries exhibited a series of botanical photographs from the West 
Coast of Africa, and gave some interesting details about the appearance and 
mode of growth of some of the more remarkable forest trees and plants of 
that region. 

The Secretary exhibited a large collection of photographs of Lichens, 
very neatly mounted and labelled, which had been recently presented to the 
Society by Prof. Arnold, of Munich. 

On behalf of Mr. George Swainson, of St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, 
Mr. A. R. Hammond exhibited an aquatic dipterous larva, belonging 
probably to the genus Disca, of which, by means of the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, with microscopic attachment, a good figure was projected on the 
screen. He referred to the different views which prevailed concerning the 
dorsal and ventral aspects of this larva, and pointed out that the tail-plates 
possessed features which in allied forms were characteristic not so much of 
the larval as of the pupal stage. 

A paper was then read by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., on the 
classification and geographical distribution of the Taxace@ and Conifere, 
his remarks being illustrated by a specially prepared map lent by Mr. C. B. 
Clarke, and by specimens of the fruit and leaves of some of the more 
notable forms. 

Mr. George Brook followed with a paper on the affinities of Madrepora, 
aud here again, by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, an excellent series 
of coral section was projected, which illustrated very clearly the author’s 
remarks on comparative structure. 

A short note on the abnormal form of the lens in the eyes of an albino 


Rat, by Prof. R. J. Anderson, was read, on his behalf, by the Secretary. 


The meeting then adjourned to the 19th Jan. 1893. 


ZootoaicaL Socrety oF Lonpon. 


December 6, 1892.—Dr. Sr. Gzorex Mivanrt, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of November, 1892. 

Dr. Hickson read a paper entitled “A Revision of the Genera of the 
Alcyonaria Stolonifera, with a description of oue new genus and several 
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new species.” The author commenced by stating the grounds upon which 
it might be considered desirable to retain the suborder Stolonifera, and 
criticised the views of those who place these Alcyonarians in the suborder 
Alcyonida. Of the genera that had already been proposed only four could 
now be retained, namely, Tubipora, Clavularia, Cornularia, and Sympodium, 
and the author proposed to add one more, namely, Stereosoma. The genera 
Sarcodictyon, Rhizowenia, Cornulariella, Anthelia, and Gymnosarca must be 
abandoned, and the species incorporated in the other genera. A description 
was then given of the new genus Stereosoma, a form found on the coast of 
North Celebes, distinguished from all other Stolonifera by certain characters 
of its tentacles and by the absolute non-retractability of its polypes. Several 
new species of Clavularia were then described from North Celebes, Diego 
Garcia, and Australia. This was followed by a summary of all the species — 
of the genus known to science. 

Mr. F. E. Beddard read a description of the convolutions of the cerebral 
hemispheres in certain rodents. The paper referred chiefly to Dasyprocta, 
Celogenys, Lagostomus, Hydrocherus, and Dolichotis, being the genera of 
rodents in which the brains show the greatest development of convolutions. 

A communication was read from Prof. Collett, containing a description 
of a new Monkey from S.E. Sumatra, for which he proposed the name 
Semnopithecus thomasi. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes read the second portion of an account of the Butterflies 
collected by Mr. W. Doherty in the Naga and Karen Hills and in Perak.— 
P. L. Sciarer, Secretary. 


December 20.—OsBert Satvin, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

A letter was read from Dr. A. B. Meyer, of Dresden, respecting the 
occurrence of a Monkey, Semnopithecus nema@us, in Hainan. i 

A communication was read from the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, entitled 
‘* Descriptions of nine new Species of Amphipodous Crustaceans from the 
Tropical Atlantic.” This communication contained descriptions and figures 
of some new Hyperidean Amphipoda collected by Mr. John Rattray, when 
- on board the ‘ Buccaneer’ at the beginning of 1886. The specimens had 
been taken in the tropical Atlantic off the west coast of Africa by a series 
of ‘‘ tow-nettings” carried on at the expense of Dr. John Murray and 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan. , | 

Dr. Haus Gadow gave an account of the remains of some gigantic Land 
Tortoises and of Didosaurus recently discovered in Mauritius, along with 
the bones of the Dodo described in a previous communication by Sir Edward 
Newton and himself. ‘The remains of the Tortoises were referred to Testudo 
indica, T. triserrata, T’. inepta, and to two new forms proposed to be called 
T. sauzieri aud T’. soumeirei, the latter being possibly related to the gigantic © 
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Tortoises of Aldabra. Along with these Tortoises were found numerous 
bones of the extinct Lizard, Didosaurus mauritianus, of which an account 
is also given. 

Mr. F. E. Beddard gave descriptions of some new species of Earth- 
worms from various localities, belonging to the genera Octochatus, Acantho- 


-drilus, Benhamia, Microdrilus, Perionyx, Moniligaster, Notykus, Tricochata, 


and [lyogenia. Of these nine genera Octochetus, Microdrilus, and Ilyogenia 
were characterised as new to science. 
Mr. R. H. Burne read a note on the presence in the Common Hag, 


‘Myzine glutinosa, of a branchial basket, which had not been previously 


recognised in this fish, though already described in the larger Hag, M. 
bdellostoma.—P. L. Sciater, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon. 


December 7, 1892. FrepERIckK DuCang Gopman, Esq., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The President announced the death, on the 2nd December, of Mr. 
Henry T. Stainton, F.R.S., an ex-President of the Society. A vote of 
condolence with Mrs. Stainton was passed by the meeting. 

Mr. Frank Bouskell, of 11, Lansdowne Road, Stoneygate, Leicester ; 
Mr. George C. Dennis, of Tower Street, York; Mr. Charles B. Headley, 
of Stoneygate Road, Leicester; Mr. William Mansbridge, of Luther Place, 
Horsforth, near Leeds; and the Rev. George W. Taylor, of St. Barnabas, 
Victoria, British Columbia, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a species of Acrea from Sierra Leone, which 
Mr. Roland Trimen, who had examined the specimen, considered to be a 
remarkable variety of Telchinia encedon, Linn. It was a very close mimic 
of Limnas alcippus, the usual Western African form of Limnas chrysippus. 
The upper wings of the specimen were rufous and the lower white, as in 
the model, and the resemblance in other respects was heightened by the 
almost total suppression of the black spots in the dise of the upper wings, 
characteristic of the usual markings of 7’. encedon. 

Mr. F. J. Hanbury exhibited a remarkable variety of Lycena adonis, 
caught in Kent this year, with only one large spot on the under side of 
each upper wing, and the spots on the lower wings entirely replaced by 
suflused white patches. He also exhibited two specimens of Noctua 
wanthographa of a remarkably pale brownish grey colour, approaching a 
dirty white, obtained in Essex in 1891; anda variety of Acronycta rumicis, 
also taken in Essex, with a beautiful dark hind margin to the fore wings. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes exhibited a living specimen of a species of Conocephalus, 
a genus of Locustide, several species of which, Mr. C. O. Waterhouse and 
Mr. McLachlan stated, had been found alive in hothouses in this country. 
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Dr. T. A. Chapman exhibited immature specimens of Ta@niocampa 
gracilis, T. gothica, T. populeti, T. munda, T. instabilis, and T. leucographa, 
which had been taken out of their cocoons in the autumn, with the object 
of showing the then state of development of the imagos. 

Mr. F. W. Frohawk exhibited a living specimen of the larva of Cartero- 
cephalus palemon (Hesperia paniscus), hybernating on a species of grass 
which he believed to be Bromus asper. The Rev. Canon Fowler and 
Mr. H. Goss expressed their interest at seeing the larva of this local 
species, the imagos of which they had respectively collected in certain woods 
in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. Mr. Goss stated that the food- 
plants of the species were supposed to be Plantago major and Cynosurus 
cristatus, but that the larva might possibly feed on Bromus asper. 

Mr. OC. G. Barrett exhibited a long series of remarkable melanic and 
other varieties of Boarmia repandata, bred by Mr. A. E. Hall from larve 
collected near Sheffield. 

Mr. W. Farren exhibited, and commented on, four varieties of Papilio 
machaon from Wicken Fen; also a series of two or three species of Nepticule 
pinned on pith with the “ minutien Nadeln,” for the purpose of showing 
these pins. 

Canon Fowler exhibited specimens of Xyleborus perforans, Woll., which 
had been devastating the sugar-canes in the West Indies, Mr. C. 0. 
Waterhouse stated that the larve had done great damage to beer-casks 
in India. 

Mr. E. B. Poulton showed, by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, a 
number of slides of various larve and pupa, in illustration of his paper, 
read at the October meeting, entitled “ Further experiments upon the 
colour-relation between certain lepidopterous larve and their surroundings." 
He stated that he believed that nineteen out of twenty larvae of Geometride 
possessed the power of colour adjustment. -Mr.¥. Merrifield, the Rev. J. 
Seymour St. John, and Mr. Jacoby took part in the discussion which 
ensued. | 

Mr. F. Merrifield read a paper entitled “ The effects of temperature on 
the colouring of Pieris napi, Vanessa atalanta, Chrysophanus phia@as, and 
Ephyra punctata,” and exhibited many specimens thus affected. In the 
cases of P. napi, C. phleas, and E. punctata, he remarked that they 
corresponded with natural variations of these species _in-regions or seasons 
associated with similar temperatures; and some curious effects produced 
by severe temperatures on V. atalanta seemed likely to throw light on the 
evolution of the complex markings of the Vanessas. Mr. Poulton, Dr. F’. A. 
Dixey, Mr. Elwes, Mr. Jenner Weir, Mr. Tutt, and Mr. Frohawk took part 
in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. Kenuieth J. Morton communicated a paper entitled, ‘ Notes on 
Hydroptilide belonging to the European Fauna, with descriptions of new 
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species.” Mr. McLachlan made some remarks on the subject of this 
paper. 

Dr. 'T. Algernon Chapman read a paper entitled ‘“‘On some neglected 
points in the structure of the pupa of Heterocerous Lepidoptera, and their 


probable value in classification ; with some associated observations on larval ~ 


prolegs.” Mr. Poulton, Mr. Tutt, Mr. Hampson, and Mr. Gahan took part 
in the discussion which ensued. 

Mr. J. Cosmo-Melvill communicated a paper entitled ‘“ Description of 
a new species of Butterfly of the genus Calinaga, from Siam.” 

Mr. W. L. Distant communicated a paper entitled ‘“ Descriptions of 
new genera and species of Neotropical Rhynchota."—H. Goss and W. W. 
Fow.rer, Hon. Secretaries. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Text-Book of the Embryology of Man and Mammals. By Dr. 
OscaR Hartwic, Protessor Extraordinarius of Anatomy 
and Comparative Anatomy, University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by Edward L. Mark, 
Ph. D., Hussey Professor of Anatomy, Harvard University. 


8vo. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. 1892. | 


Tuts work of 656 pp. is a translation of a volume which has 
already proved a boon to entomologists in all parts of the world. 


The main bulk of it is divided into seventeen chapters, one of~ 


which is devoted to a “‘ general discussion of the principles of 
development.” ‘The author’s name and brilliant reputation are 
in themselves a guarantee of success, and his volume is already 
so well known and generally in demand, that detailed criticism 
of the original would be here superfluous. Among the more 


wholesome features of the work are the incorporation of a. 


recurring series of concise summaries, and the adequate “ pre- 
sentation of unsettled questions,” the matters falling under this 
or that head being brought to a focus in such a way that the 
reader at once realises what is the sum of current knowledge 
reported, and what the field for future enquiry. 

The illustrations, though accurate, are to a large extent 
poorly executed; and many of them appear to have been either 
printed from worn electros, or to have suffered in the manipu- 
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lation. So fully is this the case with figs. 87 and 121 that it is 
difficuit to believe them to be representations of the same thing. 
And, by way of a small detail, there is something particularly 
gruesome in the style in which figures such as 338 and 339 are 
rendered. The author has availed himself of many familiar and 
highly characteristic illustrations—notably those of Iris, so well 
known; but certain time-honoured diagrams which are met with 
everywhere, might with advantage be replaced—notably those of 
Rathke, which depict the metamorphoses of the aortic arches. 
Although the work is professedly devoted to “‘ Man and 
Mammals,” it is in reality of a more comprehensive character, as 
is proved by the method of treatment and the lists of literature 
cited. All the more reason, therefore, that the said diagrams 
should have given way to the more recent and accurate ones of 
Boas; and that at least direct allusion should have been made to 
Zimmermann’s alleged discovery of the fifth or pre-pulmonary 
arch in the rabbit. 

The translation, as a piece of literary work, is well done; 
but we nevertheless deprecate the employment throughout of the 
words ‘‘ outer,” “ inner,” and “‘ middle,” ‘‘ germ langers,” instead 
of their conventional English equivalents. ‘The translator 
remarks in his preface (which we note, incidentally, does not 
bear a date) that he has called “‘ the reader's attention to some 
. . . topics in which the most important advances have been 
made during the interval of translation,’ but comparison with 
the original shows him to have but feebly carried this into effect. 
The non-incorporation of, for example, the works of Duval, 
Hubrecht, and Stahl, on the placenta; of Mitsukwi, on the em- 
bryonic envelopes and germinal layers of the Chelonia; are, 
under the circumstances, inexplicable. There is something 
incongruous in the fact that the translator, who has failed to 
carry this resglve into effect, should be he who has stimulated 
his pupils and co-workers to the production of those exhaustive 
résumés of progressive research which constitute a unique feature 
of the ‘ Bulletins of the Museum of Comparative Zoology’ with 
which his name is so honourably associated. More wender then 
that the cover of the book should bear the gilded names of the 
author and translator hyphened into one, in accordance with the 


unjust and misleading principle adopted by the publishers for the - 


series of Science Manuals to which this one belongs. 


‘ 
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As a translation of the original into English the book is, on 
the whole, an excellent one; but the reader who can command 


the German tongue has little to gain by its adoption. 
G. B. H. 


The Life of a Foxhound. By Joun Mus. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 222. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 1892. 


Ir is hardly necessary to say more about this well-known 
work than than that it has given pleasure to a past generation of 
lovers of country life and sport, and will, in its present form, 
delight those of our younger readers who do not remember the 
original publication. 


Delagoa Bay: its Natives and Natural History. By Rose 


Monteiro. Sm. 8vo, pp. 274. London: George Philip & 
Son. 1891. 


On its own merits this little book deserves perusal by every- 
one who is imbued with a genuine love of nature, but it possesses 
an additional interest from the antecedents of its author, and the 
conditions under which it was written. Many of our older readers 
will remember Joachim John Monteiro, an Englishman in the best 
sense of the word, but of Portuguese extraction, who devoted some 
of the best years of his life to the exploration of Western Africa, 


and whose work upon Angola, published in 1875, is still, we believe, 


the standard book of reference for that important province. The 
information then conveyed respecting the lower waters of the 
Congo was considered, at the time, to be of great importance, 
although, of course, superseded by the subsequent explorations 
of Stanley and others. In 1876, accompanied by his wife, the 
author of the present work, he went to Delagoa Bay on the east 
coast with the express object of working out the natural history 
. the Portuguese possessions on that side of Africa, and there he 
led. 

Mrs. Monteiro returned to England in 187°, but after a short 
stay in this country she decided, in spite of painful associations, 
to revisit the town of Lourenco Marques, and resume her former 
occupation of collecting insects, principally butterflies. In a 
month's time she found herself fairly settled in her cottage on a 
bluff overlooking “the finest natural harbour in South Africa ;” 
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and the accounts of her daily life there, her trials with the native 
servants, her success in training indolent Kafirs to assist in 
collecting specimens, and the details respecting the animals met 
with during her rambles, are narrated with a cheerfulness—and at 
the same time with a sense of humour—which makes her book 
delightful reading. Birds are by no means neglected, as will be 
seen on reference to pp. 39-53, and indeed some of her feathered 
friends, though adding to the enjoyment of the author, proved to 
be rather serious rivals in the business of collecting insects, 
especially a beautiful species of Coly of a rich rufous brown, with 
two long tail-feathers and a black crest, which abounded in the 
woods. ‘Many atime,” says Mrs. Monteiro, “have I seen one | 
chasing a butterfly I particularly coveted, which sometimes fell to 
the bird’s share and sometimes to mine. I shall never forget the 
cry of horror my boy gave, nor his look of consternation, when 
one of these birds darted out and captured a-rare butterfly he had 
been endeavouring to net for more than an hour, whilst patiently 
seated in a most uncomfortable position on the top of a tree.” 
Swallows (belonging to our own familiar species) were abundant 
at Delagoa Bay; and early in March, after torrential rain and a. 
hurricane of wind which sent the thermometer down to 63°, 
numbers took refuge in Mrs. Monteiro’s house, where they 
seemed to like the warmth of her hand, and did not erate to 
move when she stroked their heads. 

Insects, naturally, attracted the largest share of the author’s 
attention, and many of these, with the flowers and plants on which 
they feed, form the subjects of the beautiful and artistic illustra- 
tions at the head of each chapter. These are by A. B. and E. C. 
Woodward, from original sketches by the author. Several 
butterflies new to the African fauna are figured, and brief 
descriptions are given Of the larve of many species of Lepi- 
doptera, some of them for the first time. Mrs. Monteiro 
engages in an able defence of the flowers of South Africa against 
the often-repeated accusation that they are devoid of scént; she 
asserts that the Delagoa Bay fever is not nearly so black as it is 
painted; she has even a good word for the Kafir; and altogether 
she may be congratulated upon having written a thoroughly 


cheerful and interesting book. 
H. 5. 
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